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JULIA, THE WIFE AND MOTHER, IN HER OWN HAPPY HOME, 


JULIA CUNNINGHAME; | Egerton had quite recovered from the effects of 
OR, THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. | his accident, yet he still lingered at the Grange, 

CHAPTER XVI.—FRANK EGERTON S HOME. | o ® eats 66 wie 
‘ctpeseeatd besaiemi? hile eaitr Vibe though he said every day that he really must go 
Of paradise, that hast survived the fall.”—Cowrer. | and settle some matters in London. But the 
Ir was a day or two before Christmas; Frank , journey was put off again and again, until at last 
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it was decided that he should not leave till after | we 
Christmas day. Ellen, Annie, and Harry were 
at home for the holidays. 

The day after their arrival, they were all sitting 
together in the school-reom, the girls working, 
and Harry looking over a book of prints which 
had just come from London. There had been a 
long silence, all three being intent on their own 
occupations ; at last Harry closed his book and 
pushed it away. 

“TI know something,” 
mysterious. 

““ What is it?” asked Annie, laying down her 
work, and raising her head. 

“Something that Mr. Egerton told me; he 
tells me everything,” said Harry, in an important 
tone. ‘ We're very great friends, and perhaps 
soon we shall be greater friends still.”’ 

“ Why ?” asked Annie again. “ Tell us what 
you mean, Harry.” 

* Well,” said ‘Harry, coming close to his sisters, 
and speaking almost in a whisper, “Mr. Egerton 
is going to be our own brother; he is going to 
marry Julia, and he is not going back to America 
again; but old Norbury House has been bought 
by him, and Julia and he are going to live there, 
so that they will be very near us after all.” 

What Harry considered a secret, will be, how- 
ever, none to our readers, who will ere this have 
pretty well anticipated what remains of our story. 
Mr. Egerton’s afizirs in America were now wound 
up, and his uncle’s property had left him the 
means of enjoying an elegant competency. Nor- 
bury House, an eld mansion in the neighbour- 
hood, beautifully situated near a pretty village, 
and within an easy distance of Mr. Cunninghame’s 
own residence, was accordingly purchased by him; 
its chief attractions in his eyes being that it was 
a place which Julia had long admired. The spot 
itself had, however, many intrinsie excellences, 
and only wanted a little modernizing, to make 
it all that a fastidious taste could desire. 

In due time the work of repairs began, and 
Norbury House underwent a thorough reforma- 
tion. The large rooms, which had been long 
empty, rang with the voices and hammers of ae- 
tive wor kmen ; the spacious but neglected gardens 
were put into exquisite order ; ‘and the large 
green-house filled with choice exoties. The work 
of improvement was also extended to the cottages 
in the village, the simple inhabitants watching 
the progress of the various alterations with de- 
lighted astonishment. 

“Tt was a grand day for Norbury when that 
strange gem’man bought the big house,” said old 
James Carter, as leaning on his stick he stood 
looking at the men who were putting up a new 
kitchen range in his tiny dwelling ; “they do say 
he is wonderful kind and free to poor folks. Squire 
Heathcote, that lived here before, was a sad rake; 
he raced all his money away, for all the old Squire, 
his father, left him so well off. He died quite 
sudden, and the poor lady, his wife, and all the 
family, were obliged to leave the Hall at once; 
but they weren't much missed, though ; they 
never did much good in the village; they was 
took up too much with their own pleasures to 
think about poor folks.” 

While her future home was preparing, Julia 


he said, looking very 
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went to pay along-promised visit to Mary Aubrey, 
who had lately become the mother ofa little boy. 
Good old Dr. Warburton was delighted to meet 
his fellow-traveller once more, and warmly pressed 
her to spend a week with his sister and himself. 
Emily Grey and Captain Rushton, too, would not 
be satisfied without a few days, at least, of Julia’s 
company. They had returned from Paris, and 
were once more settled at home, Emily looking 
healthy, cheerful, and active, and her uncle open 
and kind-hearted as ever. 

Spring had come round once more, the im- 
provements at Norbury House were completed, 
and Frank Egerton had been living there for 
some weeks. It was evening, and he sat alone in 
the library, having just come in from the Grange. 
The next day was to make him the happy hus- 
band of Julia; he was to reach the goal towards 
which he.had been so ardently pressing ; he was 
to be put in possession of the prize which his 
heart had so earnestly desired to call his own; 
and yet he felt pensive.. How is it that at the 
very moment of enjoyment—enjoyment, too, of 
what once appeared utterly out of reach—the 
soul, even when exulting in actual possession of 
its long-cherished desires, is still conscious of a 
strange undefined misgiving, 2 trembling uncer- 
tainty lest after all the cup of happiness should 
be dashed to the ground? May not this appa- 
rently unreasonable fear arise from a secret con- 
viction of the mutability and fleeting nature of all 
earthly Blessings? Is it not often the result of a 
more than ordimary degree of thoughtfulness and 
reflection? Does it not arise from a calm and deli- 
berate insight, not only into things that are pass- 
ing around us, but into our own inner being, 
which can be fully and entirely satisfied with 
nothing short of God himself? He alone who 
formed the soul of man, who endowed it with its 
ardent affections, its noble powers, its unlimited 
capabilities, can once and for ever fill it with the 
purest and most exalted enjoyment. “In him we 
live, and move, and have our being,” and in him 
alone can we find abiding happiness. 

These and similar thoughts filled the mind of 
Frank Egerton, as he sat in the library, with his 

eyes dreamily fixed upm a distant landscape. 
Gver the mantel-piece hung a beautiful and strik- 
of lis sister Mary, which had been 

the companion of all his wanderings. He looked 
at the calm, thoughtful eyes,and the small, finely- 
formed mouth, ill he almost imagined he heard 
her voice, saying, ‘ Take care, Frank, beware of 
idols ; rest in God alone; the most perfeet of human 
beings is but mortal and Hable to ; love, 
but love wisely, not blindly, not idolatrously. God 
will not allow a creature to usurp his place in your 
heart ; therefore, my beloved, ‘ flee from idolatry,’ 
and let your soul bow down before the Lord alone.” 

Frank rose, and slowly paced up and down the 
That quiet hour of reflection had checked 
the wild exuberance of his joy; it had led him to 
search his inmost heart, and to restrain in some 
measure his rapturous anticipations of future hap- 
piness ; but, although a sobering, it had been a 
blessed exercise of mind, for it had led him to 
look from the gifts to the Giver, and even while 
loving Julia more warmly and devotedly than 
ever, he shrank with fear from anything approach- 
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ing to an idolatrous passion. “A good wife is | 
from the Lord,” he said aloud; “then how un- | 
grateful to abuse so choice a blessing, by worship- 
ping the benefit, and forgetting the Benefactor.” 

While Frank Egerton was thus communing with 
himself, Julia was sitting alone with her mother. 
The bridal preparations were completed ; the house 
was as quiet and orderly as usual, except in the 
kitchen, where Cook, as she said, was “ getting 
as forward as possible against to-morrow.” Mr. 
Cunninghame had gone to settle a little matter or 
two with Mr. Clementson, the clergyman, and the 
younger children had gone to bed a little before 
their accustomed hour. 

“Mamma,” said Julia, as she sat on a low stool 
by her mother’s side, “ do you remember the day 
I Jeft school ?” 

“ Perfectly, my love,” said her mother, laying 
her hand on her daughter’s shoulder; “that was 
an important day for you, Julia—perhaps scarcely 
less so than to-morrow will be.” 

“That is just what I have been thinking, 
mamma,” replied Julia, looking up to her mother 
with afond smile. “I have hardly been conscious 
of it until now; but in retracing the last few 
years, I seem to have been preparing and getting 
ready for the future; and I was thinking, too, 
mamma, how beautifully God orders and arranges 
everything ; there is so much wisdom, and such a 
wonderful adaptation, as papa calls it, in all his 
ways of working ; for instance, in the prospect of 
so many new duties and responsibilities, how un- 
equal I should feel to all that lies before me, had 
I not for some time past been placed in a situa- 
tion so well calculated to give me an insight into 
the requirements of my future position. Not,” 
she added, with a slight blush, and laying her 
head on her mother’s knee—“ not that I do not 
feel many deficiencies, so that sometimes I almost 
tremble at the thought of what I am about to 
undertake ; but it would be almost like a reflec- 
tion on your care and kindness, mamma, not to 
acknowledge all that the last few years has done 
for me; I have been learning all the time, not 
only from your counsel and advice, but still more 
from your example.” 

“The immense power of silent, unconscious in- 
fluence is a solemn and wonderful truth,” said 
Mrs. Cunninghame, thoughtfully ; “ we know not 
what may be the effect of a single word, nor how 
far its influence may extend; we cannot restrain 
or limit its operations, it can never be recalled, 
and no effort of ours can hinder either the good 
or evil which may result from it. As Christians, 
whose sole aim and desire should be the glory of 
God, how careful, how watchful ought we to be 
over our thoughts, words, and actions! Julia, 
my child, remember this, and let the conviction 
of its importance regulate and control all your 
future conduct. Oh! let your influence be a holy 
and blessed one; let your place be at the feet of 
Jesus, that you may grow into his image, and 
drink into his spirit ; then, indeed, your intiuence, 
however quiet and unostentatious, will be a hea- 
venly and powerful one.” 

“Mamma,” said Julia after a pause, “I fear 
sometimes lest I should disappoint Frank’s expec- 
tations: he is so ardent and affectionate, and looks 
forward with so much delight to the pleasure of 


possessing’ a calm happy home, that I feel almost 
discouraged lest I should fail in meeting all his 
hopes and wishes. His sister Mary he has always 
set up as the pattern of what a woman ought to 
be, you know, mamma; but oh! I feel very in- 
ferior to what she must have been.” 

And Julia’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Tf Mary Egerton were here to speak for her- 
self,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, with a quiet smile, 
“if she were still living, Julia, and could describe 
her own feelings and experience, she would speak 
with diffidence and humility ; she would tell you 
of many a secret shortcoming, many an unsus- 
pected evil in her heart; and her own account 
would be very unlike her brother’s fond and per- 
haps a little partial picture. She would tell you 
that she possessed no inherent strength and good- 
ness; that her heart was corrupt and deceitful; 
and that continued watching and unceasing prayer 
could alone keep her in the narrow path of holi- 
ness and peace. Julia, my love, I would cherish 
and encourage your self-diffidence; but at the 
same time remember, that if God calls you to cer- 
tain duties and responsibilities, he does not send 
you a warfare at your own cost; his grace can 
prepare and adapt you for all that may be re- 
quired. There can be no situation, no possible 
emergency into which a child of God may be 
brought, that is not fully and amply provided for 
by the omnipotence and omniscience of Jehovah. 
It is for us to draw from his fulness, and enrich 
ourselves from his abundance; then shall we never 
fail. Self-renunciation is one great step towards 
success. It was to Gideon—of a poor family in 
Manasseh, and he the ‘ least in his father’s house’ 
—that the Lord said, ‘Go in this thy might’— 
the might of feeling nothing in himself, though 
knowing at the same time that God was his 
strength. When I was married, Julia, I was just 
your age; I think, however, that I was hardly so 
competent as you are to enter into such an 
engagement. I knew very little of domestic 
afiairs ; for my mother was such an invalid that 
she required my constant attention, and thus I 
had no opportunity of learning anything of house- 
keeping ; but oh! I learned many sweet lessons 
by her side—I saw so much faith and patience, so 
much reliance upon her heavenly Father, that 
what I lost in one way, I gained infinitely in an- 
other. In due time 1 married, and entered upon 
anew sphere. I found out my deficiencies, it is 
true, and very often I was perplexed and dis- 
couraged ; but at the same time I reaped the bene- 
fit. of the spiritual lessons I had been learning in 
my dear mother’s chamber; and, Julia dear, I 
could not but feel that after all they were by far 
the most important, and that if I had been one of 
the best and most clever housekeepers in the 
world, I should have made a miserable wife, had I 
not learned in some degree the all-important lesson 
of trusting in God for wisdom, grace, and power.” 

* You and papa have been very happy, mamma,” 
said Julia, looking up with an earnest and thought- 














ful expression on her face. 

*“ We have, my love; and I can only pray that 
| the same share of happiness may fall to your lot. 
But, Julia, there is much need for patience and 
forbearance, even among the most united and 
affectionate, since crooked circumstances arise 
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which cannot be foreseen or prevented, and which 
call for the greatest meekness and long-suffering. 
A woman has much in her power; the comfort 
and enjoyment of the family chiefly depend upon 
her. God evidently intended woman to be the 
good genius of the fireside. Never lose sight of 
this, Julia: woman was never made for active, 
bustling, public life—for politics, for business, for 
commerce, for speculation; but rather for the quiet, 
faithful performance of home duties, the constant 
exercise of those gentle and kindly feelings which 
her very cares and employments are continually 
calling into action.” 

“ Pray go on, dear mamma,” said Julia, as her 
mother paused for a moment. Mrs. Cunninghame 
smiled, and continued :— 

“ Many young ladies would think this kind of 
talk far too serious for the eve of their wedding- 
day, Julia.” 

“Then they must feel very differently to what 
I do, mamma. The nearer the time approaches, 
the more do the difficulties and requirements of my 
future sphere seem to open before me; but your 
remarks appear to have disclosed a fresh source of 
assistance 2nd an unfailing means of guidance. It 
is true I knew that such a treasury existed, and 
that it is free and open to all, but I never felt its 
value and necessity so much as now. Hitherto I 
have been a child at home, and I have been in the 
habit of looking up to you and papa for direction ; 
but now, mamma, I feel it will be different. I 
shall be near you certainly, and that is a great 
comfort ; yet still I shall often have to think and 
act for myself; and it seems almost like being 
cast adrift on a wide sea, after lying calmly at 
anchor without fear or apprehension.” And a few 
quiet tears rolled down Julia’s cheek as she once 
more laid her head on her mother’s lap, as she 
had been accustomed to do in the days of her 
happy, light-hearted childhood. 

“God can do better for you than either father 
or mother, dear child,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, 
kissing her daughter’s forehead. At this moment 
they heard the hall door open and close again. 

“There is papa!” said Julia, starting up and 
looking out of the window. “ Oh! what a lovely 
night! Do come and see, mamma; the moon 
shines full on the lawn ; it is almost like day.” 

“Who would like a walk round the garden ?” 
said Mr. Cunninghame, coming into the room 
with his hat on. 

“TJ should,” cried Julia. 
fetch a shawl, papa.” 

When supper was over, and Julia had retired to 
her room for the night, she sat down for a few 
moments to think over the past and to look for- 
ward to the future. She thought how in that 
same room, on the day of her leaving school, she 
had knelt down and entreated God’s blessing on 
her future course. And had he blessed her? Oh! 
yes, indeed he had, and her whole heart praised 
him for it. He had borne gently with all her 
failures and infirmities; she had wandered from 
him, and he had brought her back again ; she had 
forsaken him sometimes, she feared, but he had 
never forsaken her ; he had always been the same 
—good and gracious, merciful and long-suffering. 
And was not all this an earnest for the future ? 
Would he not still continue to do her good and to 
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bless her? Yes, she had no doubt of it. Then 
she thought of little Jessie’s death. That was a 
sore trial; she could not think of it even now 
without tears. Dear little Jessie! so young, so 
lovely, so engaging. From her bedroom window 
she could see the churchyard in which lay her 
inanimate little body. ‘“ But it shall rise again,” 
thought Julia, “perfect, pure, divine.” Then 
Frank Egerton came (and Julia’s heart beat 
quicker and higher)—Frank Egerton, so noble, so 
dignified, so high-principled, so true and loving ; 
and he had sought and won her. Should they be 
happy ? She hoped, she believed they should, and 
her soul thrilled with the desire, the pure, disinte- 
rested desire, of increasing the happiness and com- 
fort of another. This is perhaps the only earthly 
ambition in which it is allowable for a woman to 
indulge ; but this ambition she may cherish freely 
and safely so long as God himself retain the first 
and supreme place in her affections. Eve herself 
was created to increase the happiness and delight 
of Adam—to be his companion, his helpmate, his 
friend—to cheer his labours and to share his joys. 

This was the feeling that animated Julia as she 
sat in her quiet room, musing over the future and 
retracing the past. Everything around seemed 
to speak of the morrow: the pretty white bonnet 
with its bridal veil lying on the drawers, ready to 
be put on the next morning; the wedding dress 
was hung full in her view, and its rich folds shone 
in the clear moonlight; trunks were packed for a 
journey ; all appeared to say, with a silent but 
emphatic voice, that the Grange, the dear old 
Grange, with all its cherished associations, the 
scene of her birth and childhood and youth, was 
to be her home no longer; and tears flowed fast 
at the thought. But Frank—oh! yes, he would 
more than make up for the loss of all else. She 
did not repent having given him her young, trust- 
ing, loving heart ; and she laid down to sleep with 
a prayer on her lips for him and for herself. 

We will pass over the events of the wedding- 
day, and leave our readers to picture the smiles 
and blushes of the sweet and gentle bride, the 
calm yet exulting delight of Frank Egerton, the 
father’s quiet enjoyment, and the mother’s fond 
anxiety, with the wondering interest betrayed by 
the eager countenances of Julia’s young brothers 
and sisters. Many such scenes have taken place, 
and many more shall occur, without any diminu- 
tion either of novelty or interest. What Christian 
soul would not breathe a prayer for the dawning 
day of a young newly-married couple, and follow 
them with a kind wish for prosperity and happi- 
ness? What thoughtful mind can avoid a glance 
into the future—the dim, mysterious future—and 
a wonder whether the close of married life shall 
be as bright and sunny and joyous as its gay and 
propitious morning ? 

After an interval of six years, let us again take 
a peep into Norbury House. What a different 
appearance it presents to the deserted mansion 
which had once long lain empty! How beautiful 
and inviting are the well-kept and tastefully-laid- 
out gardens, the smooth velvet grass, the winding 
gravel walks, and the lovely green-house! There 
is nothing like neglect ; an exquisite order prevails 
throughout, and the proprietor is evidently a man 
of taste and refinement. It is the same within- 
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doors; every room has an appearance of calm, 
cool, quiet elegance. The arrangements are per- 
fect ; all is consistent, nothing is out of place, and, 
without anything approaching to splendour, the 
general aspect is that of genteel sufficiency. In 
the library, which is evidently a favourite apart- 
ment, is seated our old friend Julia; her sweet 
countenance, calm and thoughtful as ever, with a 
little more matronly dignity, perhaps, than when 
she was a young girl of sixteen. She is teaching 
her eldest child, a quiet little girl of five years old, 
to read; but Mary’s eyes are fixed on some dis- 
tant object, and Julia finds it a difficult matter to 
gain her undivided attention. 

“What are you looking at, Mary ?” 

“There's papa out there, mamma, carrying 
Georgie on his shoulder.” 

“ And you wish to go to them, Mary dear ?” 

“ Yes, mamma; may I go ?” 

“T said, you know, that you might leave off 
when you had read to the bottom of this page. 
Try, Mary, not to think of anything but what you 
are doing, and, when you have read it all nicely, 
you shall go out to papa and Georgie. Come and 
sit at this table, where you will not be tempted to 
look at them.” 

Littie Mary obeyed directly, and, with a little 
patience and attention on the part of the child and 
a little assistance from mamma, the lesson was 
soon finished. A kiss and a smile, and Mary, 
after running up-stairs for her hat and garden 
cloak, bounded away to have a game with her 
papa and brother. Frank Egerton looks anything 
but a misanthrope now; he seems to enjoy the 
laughing and running quite as much as his chil- 
dren. Now little George has fallen down on the 
gravel, and begins to cry a little; but papa has 
lifted him up and brushed the soil off his little 
coat, and he is running about as merrily as 
ever. 

“ Look, papa, look!” cried Mary, pointing to 
the library window. There stood mamma with a 
baby in her arms—a new baby, too, for it was only 
six weeks old, and the two elder children thought 
it the loveliest thing in the world. A few hours 
later, the merry little voices were hushed, and the 
three little ones were all fast asleep—Mary and 
George in their cribs, and the baby in its cot. 
This was the time to which Frank and Julia 
looked forward throughout the day—the calm 
evening hour of mutual enjoyment. They loved 
their children most fondly ; they had been toge- 
ther to see them asleep in bed and to kiss them ; 
and now they sat down to a little uninterrupted 
intercourse with each other. They had not grown 
weary of one another’s company—far from it. 
Every day seemed to increase their mutual love 


-and attachment. “I could bear anything,”’ said 


Julia to herself sometimes, “ but a diminution in 
my husband’s affection ; that I could not endure.” 
For an hour or two Frank read aloud, while 
Julia busily plied her needle ; for three children, 
she found, made plenty of work. At last Mr. 
Egerton closed his book and remained silent for 
some minutes. Julia looked up; there was a 
more than usually thoughtful expression on his 
countenance, and, quietly rising, she knelt down on 
a stool by his side and put her arm round his neck. 
“ What is it, Frank ?” 





“ Julia, do you remember that day in the 
wood ?” 

She looked in his face for a moment, and then, 
hiding her own on his shoulder. said in a low 
voice, “ Can I ever forget it, Frank ?” 

And thus we drop the curtain on Julia Cun- 
ninghame and her fortunes. Should any of our 
female readers envy her happiness, let them seek 
the same means that she did, and tread in her 
steps; for is it not written, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
things else shall be added unto you ?” 





FAREWELL TO OLD ENGLAND. 


Tue weather for the last few days—we speak of 
the time at which we write—has been performing 
a variety of antics. It has persisted in raining, 
let the wind blow from what quarter it would ; it 
has drizzled from the north, poured from the 
south, pelted from the east, and swilled from the 
west ; and kept it up from all the intermediate 
points of the compass, with scarcely the pause of a 
single hour. We have just stepped on board a 
boat lying at London Bridge and bound for 
Gravesend, and we are going on an errand the 
purport of which will become plain enough as we 
proceed. It is a melancholy errand, in some re- 
spects, and it would seem that weather, in de- 
fiance of wind, which blows from a dry quarter, 
had resolved that it should come off with melan- 
choly accompaniments ; for the rain continues to 
come down in that dogged, quiet way which sug- 
gests no idea of leaving off; the river is swathed 
and canopied in a white wet mist that won't let 
you see more than fifty yards before you; the 
massive face of the bridge is dripping and dis- 
coloured with the driving moisture; and every- 
thing above, beneath, around, is wet, wet, wet. 
The decks are sodden, the spars and rigging are 
distilling pale drops thick as berries on the 
mistletoe bough ; the buildings on shore and the 
barks afloat, all seem as though they were set to 
soak for some especial purpose, and were already 
soaked to the innermost core. 

And now, amid the splashing of paddles, the 
hauling in of cables, the commands of the captain, 
and the shrill ery of his echo the engine-boy, we 
have cast off our moorings and are spluttering 
cautiously down the stream, where we are soon 
swallowed up in the thick cloud which envelopes 
the Pool. The river’s banks have vanished behind 
the misty veil; the Tower of London might be a 
hundred miles off for aught we see of it; the 
narrow open channel through which we are feel- 
ing our way almost limits the view, and all be- 
yond is a dense whitish haze, striped perpen- 
dicularly with a forest of dim shadowy masts 
crowding suddenly into sight as we advance, and 
vanishing as suddenly in the rear. But the white 
wet blanket covers only a space of three or four 
miles, and ere long we have crept from beneath 
it, and have a fair view of the watery world around 
us, as we approach towards Greenwich. To the 
left, just in the margin of the mist, rises the 
monster bulk of the “ Great Eastern,” looming 
through the haze like the side of a hill, and from 
its vast womb issues a torrent of clattering, bang- 
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ing sound which never intermits for a moment, 
and has hardly ceased during the light of day, 
save on the Sabbath, for these two years past. 
The leviathan is rapidly advancing towards com- 
pletion, and already asserts the magnificent 
symmetry of her immense proportions. 

But we have soon left her behind, and, having 
got up our steam, go plunging our way at re- 
doubled pace towards Gravesend. A trip down 
the Thames in the face of a driving rain, on a 
bleak October day, affords little matter for read- 
able description, and the reader might hardly 
thank us for troubling him with a series of very 
damp details. It is enough that we arrive at our 
destination about une o’ clock, and after partaking 
of a littie necessary refreshment, have sought 
the bank of the river to fulfil the object of our 
journey. 

* Want a boat, your honour? Nice clean boat, 
sir, and a dry cushion for the lady.” 

“ Yes, my man ; whereabouts lies the ‘G—— 

** Yonder she lies, sir; that’s the vessel, with 
the pennant flying; she sails to-night for Aus- 
tralia, and that there’s the tug, sir, the ‘ Spitfire,’ 
as will tow her down to the Nore. Put you 
aboard her, sir ?” 

So saying, the waterman turns the wet cushion 
dry side uppermost, and hands our sorrowful com- 
panion carefully to the seat; we step in after her, 
and shove off towards the ‘“‘ G .” There is a 
fresh breeze blowing, and we get more rocking 
than is agreeable in rowing across the half-a-mile 
of open water that separates us from the outward- 
bound vessel. Arrived beneath the lee of her 
black, pitchy hull, the next thing is to get on 
board—a business not to be accomplished in a 
hurry, looking to the contrivance, somewhat mis- 
appropriately termed an “ accommodation ladder,” 
by which it is to be done. The boat rocks and 
leaps like a sportive dolphin, and the thing of 
ropes and ladder-rails dangles loosely, now over 
the boat, now over the water. To step from the 
boat to the lowest rail and hold on by the tarry 
rope is not an inviting exploit for a lady, especially 
for one whose heart is heavy with grief and whose 
eyes are half blinded with tears; and it seems 
doubtful whether she will make the attempt. But 
a pale and long-loved face peeps over the bulwarks 
above, with an encouraging smile, and in another 
minute the ascent is achieved, and the sisters are 
fast locked in one another’s arms. 

So the reader sees now the object of our uncom- 
fortable trip to Grayesend at such an uncomfort- 
able season; and while the sisters are closeted 
together in the little state-cabin, enjoying or 
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rather suffering that brief interview which will be | 


the last on this side the grave, and while the little | 
children are taking a loving farewell of “ dear 


aunty,” all unconscious that they will see her no 
more in this world, we shall take a stroll round 
the noble vessel and note what is to be seen. And 
it is a spectacle worth seeing, albeit it appears to 
us one of inextricable confusion. The decks are 
as muddy as the pavement of Holywell-street 
itself, and. they can’t be cleansed because they are 
crowded with a mass and multitude of the 
strangest materials, all conglomerated together, 
upon which we ever set eyes. Here are boxes, 
bundles, and packs of bedding ; hampers, baskets, 


| 


and portmanteaus; crates of goods,. carts and 
barrows in pieces, and agricultural tools and im- 
plements. Here are piles of cabbages, strings of 
onions, and ponderous bunches of turnips and 
carrots ; trusses of hay, ditto of straw; barrels of 
flour, bags of peas, bags of barley, and associate 
sacks of potatoes. With all these are roods of 
tarpauling, countless coils of rope and cable, heavy 
iron chains, handspikes, mops, holystones, jars, 
pots, pans, and iron kettles. Then there are boats 
filled with live stock ; pigs struck dumb with as- 
tonishment and incapable of a grunt; sheep in a 
state of perplexed bewilderment and open-mouthed 
silence. There are hen-coops crowded with 
draggle-tailed fowls in the last state of wretched- 
ness, but clucking, scratching, quacking, crowing, 
and making a fuss about it, in a way the more 
drearily comical that nobody takes the slightest 
notice of their troubles. The poor bipeds have 
not been fed to-day, and they poke their long necks 
through the rails, pecking savagely at everything, 
with skeary faces and fiery eyes; they are dyed 
in mire, and their feathers stick to their bodies 
like a hydropath’s wet sheet, and altogether they 
look so forlorn that the best thing one can wish 
them is a speedy promotion to the spit, which will 
come in good time. Then turn your eyes aloft 
and see what is hanging in the rigging; whole 
carcases of fat sheep, monster quarters of bullocks 
just slaughtered, and halves of country pork. That 
black-faced, big-mouthed cookey yonder, who sits 
grinning at his caboose, will have something upon 
which to exercise his skill long after the vessel 
gets into blue water; all this provision of fresh 
meat, fowls, and vegetables, being meant. to defer 
the inevitable dietary of salt junk, potted meats, 
and biscuit to the last practicable moment. 

All this confusion of stores, provisions, ship’s 


| tackle and emigrant’s property, bad as it seems, is 


nothing to what it was two days ago, when the 
vessel cleared out of the docks, where many of the 
passengers went on board. Three times the 
quantity we now see has been cleared away and 
safely packed below, and while we look on more 
is disappearing under the hands of a part of the 
crew appointed to this special duty, one of whom, 
a smart ready fellow enough, assures us that the 
whole will be stowed away ship-shape by the time 
the “G——~’” casts off the steam-tug at the 
mouth of the river. 

But here we are at the open hatchway: let us 
descend the ladder and look for a few moments at 
the world below. We are in the steerage, a long 
chamber some seven feet from floor to roof, and 
lighted for the present only by the opening through 
which we descended, and a couple of blinking lan- 
terns hanging from the cross-beams overhead. On 
either side, along the whole length. of the barn-like 


| apartment, are the sleeping-berths, ranged one 


i 


above another, some of them filled with beds and 
neatly fitted up with curtains, others containing 
only a rug or a bundle or two; others choked up 
with packages ; and others again bare and empty. 
All, however, have the names of their inmates, on 
a slip of paper, nailed above them. Of these in- 
mates, not above one-half are yet on board; many 
are spending their last hours on shore with their 
friends, and will return before dark; and a consi- 
derable number will be taken on board at Ply- 
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mouth, where the vessel will touch for the purpose | 
of receiving them. | 

That part of the floor to which the day-light can 
penetrate is crowded with emigrants and their | 
friends come to take leave of them. Some are 

stout-hearted and confident, and some are even | 
merry; but other some are sad and downcast. | 
One poor fellow, whose hair is white with fourscore | 
winters, and whom his family are transporting with 
them, probably because they do not choose to leave | 
him to the mercy of the parish, squats. mechanically 
on the floor, gazing around with the simpering 
sinile of dotage. A man of middle age is occupied 
with his son in fitting up, and sereening off the 
berths allotted to himself and family, while the 
wife and mother, suekling the youngest child, is | 
endeavouring at the same moment to pacify a brace | 
of petticoated squallers with a liberal dole of bread | 
and butter. A young girl of nineteen, seated on 
the ground, and; ygimg the head of a cask for a 
writing desk, is in@iting a farewell letter to lover 
or parent, and sob as though her heart would | 
break as she lays. down the pen and wrings. her | 
hands in anguish, ynable in the fever of her mind 
to accomplish the.ditiieult task, Blots. and tears | 
disfigure the er bshect—and now. hex throb- 
bing temples iy = = in hex. palms. ag-she rocks 
to and fro unable,te repress theagony of her heart. 
Close by her side, a, brawny-luabed: fellow lies 
sleeping on the fleox,; young, strong, audsimured to 
toil, he is probably, bound for the, territory, 
to dig for independence, andmay chance to win it, 
if he succumb not to the temptations that will 
surround his path. A youth of sixteen is writing 
home, resting his paper on the crown of his hat ; 
and his brother, who is sprawling at his side, is dic- | 
tating his share of the missive. Numbers of stout 
fellows have got together in a group round one 
who is reading the news of the day from a morning 
paper; and behind them, half in the dark, are 
four Jads who have made a card-table of a loaded 
hamper, and are dealing the greasy cards to kill | 
the, to them, weary time. 

Along the whole length of the steerage, except | 
in that part immediately under the hatchway, boxes | 
of chain-cable and piles of heavy luggage rise like 
a wall in the centre, leaving but a narrow gang- 
way and one or two accidental recesses as a pass- 
age to the sleeping-berths on either side. As our | 
eyes become accustomed to the dim semi-darkuness, | 
we explore one of these side-passages. and are 
made aware that some of the berths, which appear 
empty, have tenants fast asleep within, and afford- 
ing audible evidence of the soundness of their 
slumbers. In one of these dark recesses, too, we 
stumble unawares upon an interesting spectacle. 
Here a father, a grizzle-haired man in humble 
life, kneels in the dark by the side of his son, whose | 
hands he has clasped fervently in his own uplifted | 
palms, and prays that the young man—the son 
that God had given him, the son of so many | 
prayers and tears—may redeem in a foreign land 
the character and the good name he had lost in 
this—may learn, ere it be too late, to know the 
God of his fathers, that there may be joy in heaven 
over the repentant sinner. We feel that we have 
no right to intrude on such privacy, and, breath- 
ing our silent Amen to the father’s petitions, pass 











on as stealthily as we can to the end, the women’s 


quarter, where, under the red light of the lantern, 


we come upon a couple of rosy children asleep in 


each other's arms, the mother sitting on the berth 


at their side, and busy with her needle while watch- 
ing over them. 

When we return to the deck, we find the scene 
in some degvee improved. ‘The rain has inter- 
mitted for a space, and the sun is gleaming faintly 
from the upper ridge of a long low cloud. Much 
of the medley on deck has been cleared away, and 
more of the emigrants have arrived on board and 
are effecting a settlement in their berths and cabins. 
The departure of the vessel is evidently impend- 
ing, and she will drop.down with the tide, which 
will soon be at the full, The sisters and the chil- 
dren are still shut up in the little cabin; but 
when we tap at the dooyand hint of returning on 
shore, we are invited) in, te.take our leave also of 
the wife and mother, who follaws an adventurous 
husband to the antipodes, withaut a prospect and 
without the intention of again returning to her 
native land, ‘The.bitterness:of*that final separa- 
tion is over now; the expression. of deep-seated 
sorrow has vanished: from eithewface, and instead 
there is.an im: of solemn. chigexfulmess which 
shall not vanish, at; all; for. the twehave made a 
covenant togethers, a,covenant; that:God has wit- 
nessed, which, binds. them, te, mee again where 
there is no exile and) “no, sea,” but one. ever- 
enduring homeageyndthe thyene-of light , 

The sun. has- dropped behind that long cloud, 
and the rain begins to drizzle again as we creep, 
crab-like, down that accommodation-ladder once 
more, and take our seats in the boat. 

“ Wine vessel, that there!” says the waterman. 

“Very. Do you know anything of her captain ?” 

* Knows him well, sir; sailed with him once up 
the Levant and home.” 

“A good navigator, I suppose ?” 

“ Fust-rate, sir. He’s a dinin’ at your hotel, 
sir, this minute. If you wants to see him, you 
havin’ friends aboard, you just ask for Captzin 
T——, and he’ll receive you like a gentleman.” 

Waterman’s hint is not a bad one, and there- 
fore, waiving ceremony, we introduce ourselves to 
the captain, apologising for the intrusion, and say 
what we can to enlist his kind offices on behalf of 
the mother and children, whom we have just leit. 
In return, we have the warmest assurances of the 
pleasure he will feel in attending to our, reeom- 
mendation, expressed in a way that leaves us no 
room to question his sincerity ; and we are com- 
forted with the certainty of having secured a friend 
for the lone wanderer on the deep. 

We had thought, on setting out in the morning, 
of returning to London by rail at night. Nothing 
hinders us from doing so but the knowledge that 
the “ G——” lies close to us in the river. So long 
as the ship stays there at anchor our companion 

‘annot make up her mind to quit the shore; so we 
resolve to pass the night at Gravesend, and from 
the window of our sitting-room we watch the vessel 
as her outline grows dimmer in the mist and dark- 
ness. Soon, lights are seen moving about in the 
stern; and, late.in the evening,-as silence comes 
down on the river, we can catch the voices of 
mariners on board her, with the sing-song cheer 
of men heaving the anchor. ‘Then the faint lights 
veer slowly round in a half-circle as she swings 
























































TILE NEAPOLITAN MONEY-CHANGER. 


from her moorings; the “ Spitfire” tug, all aglow 
like a furnace, shoots out and takes a position at 
her bows for a few minutes, while the tow-rope is 
made fast. Then come hoarse commanding tones, 
shouted through a speaking trumpet, echoed by a 
hearty cheer from the men; and we see the black 
hull of the “ G .” relieved by a back-ground of 
lurid smoke from the “ Spitfire,” slowly starting 
on her voyage of fifteen thousand miles. A few 
minutes, and the bend of the river has veiled her 
from our sight, and we shall see her no more. 
May He who holds the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, waft her in peace to her desired haven ! 





THE SMALL TRADES OF NAPLES. 


Tre strange tide of life which flows up and 
down the crowded streets of Naples is broken in- 
to innumerable little eddies. We will allow our- 
selves to be drawn into the first vortex which 
presents itself, and see what there is in the centre. 


Tre “CAMBIAMONETA”—MONEY-CHANGER. 


There is a very snug little business going on 
under that great red umbrella, which, mounted on 
a tall pole, is doing duty as an exaggerated para- 
sol. A smart, respectable, middle-aged lady sits 
in state under this circumscribed but brilliant 
little awning, which lends a decidedly roseate 





hue, not only to herself, but to her calling. The 
table at which she sits is, in fact, a “ strong box” 
on wheels, and she is herself a banker in a small 
way—a street money-changer. On her little coun- 
ter are disposed various money-bags, with open 
mouths—a small one of gold, a larger one of 
silver, and a still larger of copper coins. Her 
transactions are as safe as they are simple. She 
does not lend out her money on usury ; she does 
not gamble on the Stock Exchange, or make 
“time bargains,” or demand a high rate of in- 
terest for “accommodation,” while she gives a 
low rate of interest on “ deposits.” She merely 
lays herself out to change one set of coins into 
their equivalents ; for this she receives a small 
banker’s commission, and on this small commis- 
sion she lives and thrives. 

It is surprising how often her intervention is 
required in the daily business of life. Here is a 
laughing, black-eyed servant girl come out with a 


| basket on her arm to make her purchases in the 


market of “Santa Lucia.”” Her money does not 
happen to be in an available shape, and the fish- 
monger cannot give change. But, “ Ah, most 
fortunate ! See, the Signora Marcl:.tti! Ah, ’ce/- 
lenza, without your help I am lost. Oblige me, 
this holy morning, with some of your dear carlini. 
My padrone (master) is so impatient. Ah, ’cel- 
lenza, how eagerly he craves his dinner!” And so 
her “ Excellency” is only too happy to oblige her 
friend the brisk little cook, while with the blandest 
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THE MACCARONI-SELLER, 


of smiles she deducts from the change her own 
pretty little percentage. 

Again, here is a tall, dark, suspicious-looking 
man, who finds that his long walk from Capua 
has made a hole in his shoe. Near by, too, but 
not shown in our engraving, there is a poor street 
cobbler, who is seated on his own tool-basket, 
with his little hammer, and his twine and his wax 
disposed around him on the pavement. The dark 
Capuan kicks off his ailing shoe, plants his unshod 
foot on the ground by the shod one, and, in spite of 
the police, hums a proscribed ode to Massaniello, 
until the poor cobbler sets him comfortably on his 
feet again. Again the Signora Marchetti must be 
referred to, for the poor cobbler’s pocket is as empty 
as himself, and not a “ grana” lurks there to supply 
his employer with the requisite change, and to 
supply himself with the yet more requisite dinner 
of chestnuts; and so again the banker’s modest 
commission glides smoothly into the Signora’s 
privy-purse. 


THE “ MACCARONARO”—MACCARONI-SELLER. 


Here is a little awning, very like one of those 
lateen sails which are skimming over the shining 
surface of the beautiful bay. Under this awning 
there is a stove so constructed as to be easily 
portable ; and from the broad pan at the top there 
usually rise volumes of steam, whose sight and 
scent are irresistible to a Neapolitan. A portly 
figure stands by, with a white pendant cap on his 





jet-black head, a blue waistcoat and white apron 
round his capacious waist. It is Giacomo, the 
“ Maccaronaro.” In one hand he holds yards and 
yards of smoking maccaroni, which folds and falls 
as softly as ribbon into a pan below. He is pro- 
voking the eager appetite of a savage-looking laz- 
zarone, who, with eyes on fire, and every feature 
in action, is shrieking forth his overtures for a 
dinner. 

In Naples, it must be remembered, every bar- 
gain is like a battle. But this is really an affair 
of impertance to the lazzarone. Life is sustained 
at small cost of food, clothing, or shelter in this 
delicious climate ; but then this poor reckless fel- 
low has no visible means of support, and the small 
coin which he now offers for his meal was fiung to 
him just now by a comfortable English traveller. 
He is bargaining for his staff of life ; for when he 
has got the right end of a few yards of slippery 
maccaroni into his cavern-like mouth, and has 
swallowed his little tumblerful of sour wine of 
the country, he has breakfasted, dined, and sup- 
ped for the day ; and he lies down to sleep on the 
marble steps of his king’s palace, dreaming that 
he and King Bomba have changed places. 

A facchino, a fine athletic young porter as he is, 
having flung down his broad basket and battled 
through his bargain for a plate, has seated him- 
self on a bench, and, flinging back his head, has 
raised the long strings of maccaroni at arm’s- 
length above his open mouth, and is gathering 
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in and disposing of the white felds, yard after 
yard, with marvellous dexterity. And then he, 
too, will bestow himself in his own flat basket, 
and sleep away the hot hours of the day, until 
the evening breeze, fresh from the blue bay, or 
scented by the orange groves of Castellamare, 
awake his drowsy frame into new life. 

And this is the lazy happiness.of the South! 
Yes, it might do for a few summer days, if no 
bitter withering ¢ramontana wind were to come 
sweeping down from the Apennines; if to-day 
had no to-morrow ; if there were no such things 
as sickness, old age, and death; if the body had 
no soul, and the soul no immortality. 


JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 


A STORY FOR BOYS, ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER XT. 


Joun Tryer had now many of his wants sup- 
plied. He had meat, potatoes, salt, lemons, turtles, 
oysters, and other fish ; he could make butter and 
cheese from the lama’s milk; while he possessed 
a bow and arrows, and a tolerably comfortable 
dwelling. Still he would gladly have given half 
his future life, if a vessel might comé and restore 
him to his native land. He wanted that, without 
which happiness is impossible—society ; beings of 
his own species, whom he could love, and by whom 
he could be loved. Far from his parents, whom 
he had somuch grieved—far from all his acquaint- 
anee, Whom he dared not hope to meet again— 
far from all men in the whole earth—what joy 
could the greatest superfluity of earthly goods 
have given him i in so sad a situation ? 

He was very deficient in one necessary. His 
clothes were falling to rags, aad he knew not how 
to replace them. The island swarmed with mos- 
quitoes, and clothing was indispensable. His face 
and hands suffered much from their stings, and he 
dreaded to be left without covering. This griev- 
anee, and the longing for human “society, caused 
many a deep sigh as he stood on the shore, look- 
ing with moist and languishing eyes across the 
boundless ocean, nothing but water and sky before 
him. How would his heart swell with vain hope 
when a small cloud rose in the distant horizon, 
and imagination fashioned it into a ship! When 
the mistake became apparent, how would the tears 
gush from his eyes, as he turned with oppressed 
and anxious heart to his desolate abode. Day and 
night he prayed to God to send a ship for his re- 
lease. Yet still he would add, “ Not my will, but 
thine be done.” 

Fearing lest a vessel might pass or lie at anchor 
by the island at a time when he should be out of 
the way, he resolved to erect a signal on the pro- 
jecting point of land, so that his need might be 
observed. This signal was a pole, on which waved 
a flag made out of part of his shirt. 

John’s greatest want now was shoes and stock- 
Since the departure of the rainy season, the 
mosquitoes had increased to such a degree, that 
his face, hands, and feet were swelled almost be- 
yond the appearance of humanity. The lama 
skins seemed the most likely means for furnish- 
ing himself with any covering; for, without fur- 


Ings. 


ther protection, he could neither work by day nor 
sleep by night. 

Do we wonder why God has created these in- 
sects so troublesome to man? Let us consider, 
that the Creator in his great goodness has willed 
not to keep all happiness to himself; and that, as 
he has formed us to live and be happy in the 
world, so he has made the insects to rejoice in his 
earth, and be as happy-as their natures allow. Is 
not this design worthy of the loving-kindness of 
God? He has also so arranged the world that 
one creature must live upon another, else the 
fruits and vegetables would not be sufticient for 
all. The whole spheres of water, air, and earth, 
could not be so.animated with bégs, rejoicing in 
their existence, if it were not so; and some would 
increase too much for the well-being of others. 
Besides, this life is only the beginning of another, 
an everlasting life, when much will be revealed 
that we understand not now. 

Urged by necessity, John cut out a pair of skin 
shoés and stockings with his stone knife. He 
made sal] holes to lace them close on his feet 
and legs with some twine. They were certainly 
not very comfortable, for the hard leather rubbed 
his skin painfully. But this was more endurable 
than the mosquito stings. He also made a sort of 
leather mask for his face ; and while at this work 
he resolved to make a complete suit of lama Skin. 
Having no needles, he made each article ih pietes, 
laced up with twine. 

John’s appearance was now whimsical @Howgh : 
covered from head to foot in skin, a rudé étone 
axe by his side; a hunting pouch, bow and arrows 
at his back; a spear, as tall again a8 himself, in 
| his right hand, an umbrella of plaited cocoa-nut 
| leaves in his left; and a basket, covered with 

rough skin, on his head. He could not forbear 
laughing when he first saw himself reflected in 
the brook. 

Having thus equipped himself, he returned to 
work at the pottery. The oven was soon made, 
and again he tried to produce a glaze by its heat. 
The pans and pipkins were put in, and the oven 
thoroughly heated by a fire, which was kept up 
till evening, and then allowed to go out gradually. 
John was eager to see the result. The first pan 
was still unglazed, the second also, and, one after 
another, he found the remainder in the same con- 
dition. But on looking at one pipkin, he saw 
with joy that the bottom of it was really glazed. 
“ What can be the reason?” thought he. ‘“ Only 
one has become glazed, though all are made ot 
the same clay, and have been burnt in the same 
oven.” At last he remembered there had been a 
little salt in this pipkin when he put it into the 
oven. Therefore he must conclude that the salt 
| was the _— of the glaze. And so it was. Salt 
| is the means by which many things become glazed 
in fire. He had now only to wash the pans with 
salt water, or throw a certain quantity of salt into 
the oven, and his vessels would be covered with a 
glaze. Next day he would try this with salt 
water and dry salt. 

However, this intention was interrupted by a 
sudden indisposition. He was seized with head- 
ache, sickness, and great wei akness. In this sad 
condition, he thought ; “Oh! what will become of 
me if I should be unable to rise from my bed? 
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Here is no compassionate hand to wait upon me 
and help my weakness; no friend to wipe the 
death-sweat from me. What will become of me ?” 
Overwhelmed with this reflection, he sank ex- 
hausted on his bed. Never had he more need of 
a firm, filial confidence in God. Bereft of all 
human aid, deprived of his own strength, God 
alone could preserve him from sinking. In the 
agonizing struggle, his one ery was, “ Mercy, O 
God, for Jesus’ sake.” With his remaining 
strength he managed to convey a few turtle shells 
of water, and the lemons he had by him, to the 
side of his couch, that he might not be quite des- 
titute of refreshment. 

He had not, of course, as a disobedient child, 
carried with him a copy of the Scriptures when he 
left home, for that volume would have rebuked 
his misconduct. But now, how earnestly did he 
wish that he had had it beside him to draw conso- 
lation from its pages! He could therefore only 
think of some texts and passages which he had 
learned. A ‘violent attack of fever came on, and 
he lay some time unconscious. When he came to 
himself, he was just able to take some water from 
the shell and a little lemon juice. This allayed his 
burning thirst, and he fell into a quieter sleep. 
After two more days the fever was past, and he 
was able to creep out of his bed and get a fresh | 
supply of water. Truly grateful did he feel for | 
restored ease; and though very weak: still, he fer- | 
vently thanked God who had cared for him wnen 
he could not care for himself. The words of a 
psalm he had learned at his mother’s knee came 
to his mind: “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits ; who forgiveth all thy | 
sin, and healeth all thy diseases. Who redeemeth | 
thy life from destruction. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 

During this sickness John’s fire had gone out ; 
but his heart was so full of trust in his Heavenly 
Father that this did not trouble him as it would 
have done formerly. He had experienced that the 
Lord would provide whatever was needful, and he | 
felt submissive to his all-wise will. | 

His preparations against the anticipated winter 
were now of great service to him, as he was not for 
some time strong enough to exert himself much, 
and was often obliged to content himself with | 
quietly strolling down to the beach. 

One day, as he was gazing wistfully over the 
ocean, he thought he saw a speck upon its surface. 
A hope he scarcely dared to cherish sprang to his 
soul. “Can it be a sail P” he exclaimed aloud, in 
almost an agony. As the speck did not vanish , 
from his strained gaze, he ran to the projecting 
strip of land, on which he had erected the signal, | 
and strove, by waving his arms, to attract attention, | 
if it were possible. ‘To his unspeakable joy, he at 
last felt assured that it was a sail, and that the 
vessel’s course was bringing it nearer to the island. 
He now began to shout with all his might; and 
who can describe his feelings when he found that 
he was observed, and that the vessel was making 
for the island? When it was near enough, two | 
sailors put off in a boat, and once more John beheld 
his fellow men and heard the human voice. They 
were English sailors, and he had the happiness of | 
understanding them tolerably well. They looked | 
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at him with astonishment, for, indeed, he was a 
strange-spectacle. After telling them his story, 
they begged to see his dwelling. John took them 
to his eave, and showed them all his contrivances. 
He supplied them with cocoa-nuts, lemons, and 
what provisions they could carry away. Before 
quitting the place of his exile, he failed not to 
kneel in deep thankfulness to God for this great 
and unexpected rescue. 

We have only to add that the generous sailors 
gladly received him into their vessel, treated him 
with every kindness, and, when they had com- 
pleted their voyage of traffic, carried him back to 
England, from which he easily found means to re- 
turn to his own country. His most anxious care 
was to reach his native city, and seek out his sorrow- 
ing parents. With fear and trembling he inquired 
for them, and his gratitude and joy, when he heard 
that they were still alive, can be better imagined 
than described. We shall not attempt to paint 
the meeting. They could only say, amid their 
tears of joy, “ It is enough; our son is yet alive. 
He was dead, but is alive; he was lost, but is 
found ;” while John, embracing them on his 
knees, said, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.” 

Suffice it to say that John Tryer lived to be the 
blessing and support of his parents in their old 
age, their consolation on the bed of death, and a 
useful citizen. He was especially a great friend 
and encourager of the young. He taught them, 
from the lessons of his own remarkable experience, 
to fear and love God in their youthful years, to be 


| dutiful and obedient to their parents, and to try 


and learn all useful things, so as to be able to help 
themselves and others. 

Many of our young readers have, we dare say, 
when reading some works of adventure, wished, 
in the wildness of boyish fancy, that they too 
might, like Alexander Selkirk, be cast ashore on 
a desert island, and learn the luxury of living as 
a little independent monarch of all they surveyed. 

3ut they may be assured, that the child, even of 
poor parents, in a civilized country, has far more 
comforts than such an isolated individual ever can. 


| Man is a social being, and was intended to live in 


and be useful to society. Still, from the story of 
John Tryer let all our youthful readers learn the 


, troubles that attend a disobedient child, and the 
| wisdom, while they have the opportunity, of stor- 


ing their minds with useful information, as they 
know not into what difficult circumstances they 
may be thrown in the course of after life. 





Ricnes oF THE Bretr.—Some writer gives the fol- 
lowing analysis of the “ book of books,” the Bible :—It is 


a book of Laws, to show the right and wrong. It is a 
book of Wisdom, that makes the foolish wise. It is a 
book of Truth, which detects all human errors. It is a 


hook of Life, which shows how to avoid everlasting death. 
It contains the most authentic and entertaining histories 
It is a perfect book of divinity. It isa 
book of Biography. It is a book of Travels. It isa book ot 
Voyages., It is the best covenant ever made : the best deed 
ever written. It is the young man’s best companion. It is 
the school-boy’s best instructor. It is the learned man’s 
masterpiece. It is the ignorant man’s-dictionary, and every 
man’s directory. It promises an eternal reward to the 
faithful and believing. 
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Hints for the € 


TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES. 
Axrnoveu the selfishness rebuked in the following lines is 
happily far from being a feature of universal occurrence, 
yet the jeu d'esprit carries with it a lesson which deserves 
pondering by all those whose lives are uninsured. 


When God removed Papa to heaven, 

And Ma was left to strive for seven, 

With scarce enough for burial fees 

(So lingering was poor Pa’s disease), 

Thou; oh full of grief we'd no despair, 

Relations spoke : so kind and fair. 

Our Grandpa said that he, for one, 

Would think, and see what could be done ; 

Our Uncle, William and our Aunt 

Tloped we should never come to want ; 

But Mother’s Brothers talked the best, 

A great deal kinder than the rest: 

They said that home they’d take us all 

Only their rooms were few and small. 

We'd promises from Uncle Page, 

To push us forward when of age. 

They then went home —bnt stop, I miss, 

They gave us every one a kiss, 

And said, “ Be good, and mind Mamma, 

And we will be to you—Papa !” 

So much engaged were they at home, 

For many weeks they could not coime ; 

Until they heard Mamma had found 

A writing for five hundred pound, 

Which some insurance office paid : 

So Ma commenced a genteel trade; 

And then they came—it seemed so funuy— 

‘Yo beg Mamma to lend them money! 

But Ma said, “ No! if you are poor, 

A trifle will your life insure ; 

And then ‘the office’ (ou best friend), 

Whenever your good life shall end, 

Will comfort to your orphans send.” 
Insurance Gaczelte. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
(PROM THE GERMAN.) ; 


Aw old man stood at a window in the last hour of the 
dying year, and gazed up with a look of wild despair at 
the shining heavens, and down again at the quiet, pure, 
white earth, on whose surface no being, he thought, 
could be so joyless and sleepless as he. A cemetery was 
before him—and conspicuous therein was an open grave— 
the ground around it covered, not with verdure, but with 
drifted snow. His mind rev. erted to the past. What had 
he to show for a long life? nought but error, sin, and dis- 
ease; a wasted body, a corrupted soul, an old age full of 
remorse. The fair days of his youth turned upon him like 
phantoms, and dragged his thoughts back to that blessed 
morning when his father first bade him choose between 
the two ways of life; the one leading along the sunny 
path of virtue into a broad and peaceful land full of light 





!and what it can not do.” 
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and plenty, ana peopled by angels; the other hurrying 
the travellerdown the winding ways of vice be a gloomy 
cave, full of blackness and darkness. 

With fierce agony: he lifted up his voice. “to heaven— 
*Give me again my youth! Oh, father, let mune choose 
again, that 1 may make a wiser choice!” But his father 
and his youth were long gone by. 

Then, looking across “the distant landscape, he saw 
will-o’-the- -wisps dance over the marshes, and vanish away. 
* Even so,” he cried, in bitterness, “have the days of my 
folly passed away.” He sdwa shooting star fall swiftly 
from heav en, and lost, as it were, in empty space. “ Even 
thus,” he cried, “have the short-lived pleasures of sin 
vanished.” 

In the midst of his terror, the new-year’s chine from 
the adjoining steeple suddenly fell on his ear. He was 
strangely moved. He looked round the horizon and over 
the distant landscape, and he thought on the friends of his 
youth, who now, wiser and better than he were enjoying 
honour and prosperity. Again he cried, “Ah! how dif- 
ferent had been the retrospect of life now, dear parents, 
had I followed your advice !” 

He covered his face—a thousand hot tears came gushing 
through his fingers. He could only groan, “Come again, 
my youth, come again!” And it did come again; for he 
awoke, and found it had been but a dream on New-Year’s 
Eve. He was yet a youth, though, alas! a youth living 
in sin; but life was still before him, and he deter- 
mined that, God helping him with a strength higher than 
his own, he would abandon for ever the miry ways of vice, 
and start on the sunny path which leads to glory, honour, 
and immortality. 

Turn with him, young reader, if thou hast started with 
him on the path of destruction. May you never have, not 
as a dream, but as a reality, to exclaim in vain agony, 
“ Return again, oh! return, the lost days of my youth!” 


HEDLEY VICARS’ RETROSPECT OF LIFE. 


“T know whet the world can do, 
It cannot give or take away 
that peace of God which passeth all understanding. It 
cannot soothe the wounded conscience, nor enable us to 
meet death with comfort. I have tried both services. For 
twenty-four ~ears have I lived under the thraldom of sin, 
led by the uevil.. None need despair of being welcomed by 
the Savieur when he has pardoned and brought to repent- 
ance such a sinner as I have been. ‘The retrospect of my 
past life is now miserable to me; yet before I was taught 
by the Spirit of God, I thought and called it a life of 
pleasure. The very name, when applied to sin, now makes 
my heart sicken. Even then I never could enjoy recalling 
the occupations of each day; and think you my conscience 
was quiet? No, though again and again I stified it, as too 
many do. Bitter experience has taught me that “there is 
no peace tothe wicked.” Blessed be God, I know now that 
I am pardoned, and reconciled to God through the death 
of his Son. How happy is the Christian’s life, when he 
has this assurance !—Life of Capt. H. Vicars. 


As Newton says, 


VOLUME V. 

















